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Police Shooting of Disabled Man Triggers Outrage 


by Carol Harvey 


fter an iPhone video shot by a 

passerby appeared on You 

Tube, San Francisco Police 

Department officers retracted a 
report that they fired on a standing man 
armed with a buck knife. 

The six-minute-plus video taken on Jan. 
4, 2011, revealed four San Francisco plain- 
clothes officers and one uniformed officer 
surrounding and pointing guns at wheel- 
chair-bound Randal Phillip Dunklin, 55. 

A startled voice on a San Francisco 
Examiner-embedded video that the Police 
Department released, said, “This mother- 
fucker’s got a gun! Four undercovers all 
gunned out. Ain’t got no witness. Let’s 
send this shit to Channel Seven.” 

The: white-haired Dunklin turned his 
wheelchair around in an attempt to flee. 
Danielle Harris, Dunklin’s attorney, 
insisted, “You asked me why he was so 
upset, and at the point that you’re looking 
at, he’s got multiple police officers point- 
ing guns at him, having already pepper- 
sprayed him in the face. 

“The purpose of pepper-spraying 
someone in the face,” she emphasized, “‘is 
to make it so that they’re disabled. They 
achieved that ... temporarily putting him 
in a situation where he couldn’t really see, 
and he was in a lot of pain.” 

Seconds later, as shots rang out striking 
Dunklin in the groin, his arms flew up, 
releasing an object into the air. Three more 
armed, uniformed officers sprinted toward 
the group as a police siren shrilled to a 
stop. Dunklin appeared to lie out of sight 
screaming on the sidewalk behind a seated, 


Protesters marched on S.F. City Hall to denounce the police shooting of Randal Dunklin, a disabled man. 


dark-haired man receiving first aid. 
Sources say Randy Dunklin. wheeled 


from Potrero Avenue to the Behavioral 
Health Services Center at 1380 Howard and 
10th, waiting in his wheelchair in the early 
morning cold, then entering the building. 
Harris told me in an interview, “He was 
there seeking treatment. He was told to 
return the following day.” 

Prosecutor Sanaz Nikaein cited police 
reports alleging that Dunklin refused to 
stop smoking, threw concrete blocks at 
the building and an employee, attacked 
parking meters and slashed tires. In police 


HUD °s New Privatization 


by Lynda Carson 


fforts to privatize public housing 
in Berkeley and across the nation 
may have gotten a little easier 
with the introduction of H.R. 
6468, the Rental Housing Revitalization 
Act, introduced to the House of 
Representatives on Dec. 1, 2010. 

While tenant activists across the coun- 
try were focused on fighting against the 
proposal to privatize public housing that 
was called PETRA, the federal govern- 
ment pulled a bait-and-switch, and 
renamed PETRA the Rental Housing 
Revitalization Act after PETRA received 
so much bad press and resistance from 
tenant groups. 

The Obama administration has been 
pushing hard to reorganize the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), in an effort to pri- 
vatize our nation’s 1.2 million public 
housing units, and merge HUD’s 13 major 
subsidized housing programs. 

First came the proposal known as the 
Preservation, Enhancement, and 
Transformation of Rental Assistance 
(PETRA), plus the proposal known as 
Transferring Rental Assistance (TRA). 

After much bad press and vocal oppo- 


sition across the nation occurred, PETRA 
and TRA have been merged into a new 
proposal called the Rental Housing 
Revitalization Act (RHRA) that was intro- 
duced as H.R. 6468 on Dec. 1, 2010. 

Just like PETRA and TRA, H.R. 6468 
plans on looting the Section 8 program to 
help finance the Rental Housing 
Revitalization Act, and the privatization 
of public housing. 

One major result of H.R. 6468 will be 
that homeless persons hoping to receive a 
housing voucher by signing up for the 
Section 8 program waiting lists, may have 
to wait many years longer because the 
Section 8 voucher will end up going to 
public housing tenants instead. 

Another is that if H.R. 6468 becomes 
the law of the land, the 13 major HUD 
housing assistance programs may all be 
merged into one huge new hybrid pro- 
gram, with only one funding stream. 

Currently, each HUD housing assis- 
tance program has its own budget and 
funding stream. If H.R. 6468 is passed 
into law, no one will be able to tell any 
longer which housing program for the 
elderly, poor and disabled is being cut 
back or looted the most. 


Seé HUD’s Trojan Horse page 7 


reports, officers profiled him for dispatch 
as “goofy,” requesting non-lethal pepper 
spray and beanbag guns. 

Neither contained him. His blinded eyes 
stinging from pepper spray, he apparently 
achieved a Rambo-style lunge toward the 
unnamed officer, slicing a wound requiring 
21 stitches. Yet, the video shows he did not 
rise from his wheelchair. His attorney 
attested, “He is in a wheelchair by necessi- 
ty.” His friend, “Cowboy,” verified that 
Dunklin cannot stand on his one good leg 
or scoop and throw concrete blocks. He 
uses his small, folding pocketknife to slice 


HUD has created a Trojan Horse to conceal its discredited scheme known as PETRA, 
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fruit and meat. 

Ina San Francisco Superior Court hear- 
ing, Dunklin pled not guilty to two counts 
of assault with a deadly weapon, resisting 
police, and vandalism. The first charge 
appears to be the SFPD shoulder stab; the 
second represents the prosecutor’s claim 
that he threw the knife at the officer. His 
defense states he threw it away. 

On January 25, I spoke with Dunklin’s 
longtime Potrero camping buddy, 
“Cowboy,” who said he was worried 


See Outrage Over SFPD Shooting page & 


Scheme Is a Trojan Horse 


in order to sneak it by the public in an effort to privatize the nation’s public housing. 


by Robert Norse 


It’s getting darker in Santa Cruz. 

Police direct homeless advocates who 
sing political songs at midday on Pacific 
Avenue to stop singing and “move along” 
if even one person objects. 

Authorities film families peacefully 
walking in the New Year’s Eve Do It 
Yourself parade to later issue citations. 


The brave homeless men and women | 


of Peace Camp 2010, with no legal shel- 
ter, protest the city’s sleeping ban. Instead 
of solutions, they face high-intensity klieg 
lights all night, set up to drive away a 
homeless protest near City Hall. 

When that didn’t work, city officials 
added additional security guards, decreed 
by administrative edict that City Hall 


grounds were closed at night, made it a © 


crime to sit on the outside benches adja- 
cent to the library at night, and seized 
homeless property. 

All this repression culminated in end- 
less ticketing of homeless people for vio- 
lating the sleeping ban, and ‘now, seven: 
jury trials. Police continue their nightly 
charade of ticketing homeless sleepers 
when they know there’s no shelter avail- 
able, only waiting lists. 

New “forbidden zone” signs appear 
along the San Lorenzo levee banning 
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Court Upholds Free Speech Rights of Homeless Activist 


USS. Circuit Court of Appeals brings back the First Amendment to Santa Cruz 


walking there at night in a new attack on 
the Wednesday Drum Circle. 
Santa Cruz Mayor Ryan Coonerty 
‘denounces those feeding the poor down- 
town as “bad for business.” Former Mayor 
Cynthia Mathews presses church authorities 
to end the Red Church free dinner. 
But there is a small beam of light from 
the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. It 
ruled in December that three past mayors 


to shut down the First Amendment. No 
longer can mayors “sanitize” meetings by 
suppressing boos, signs, groans, exclama- 
tions, claiming they “disrupt” the proceed- 
ings, unless they actually stop business. 
You can turn your back on the City Council 
and address the whole audience. All this 
was previously “against the rules.” 
Doublespeak is the right Orwellian 
word for.the hapless mayor’s policies. 


Mayor Coonerty denounces those feeding the poor down- 
town as “‘bad for business.”” And former Mayor Mathews 
presses church authorities to end their free dinners. 


must stand trial for false arrest and First 
Amendment violations. No longer can 
politicians misuse the powers of their 
office to violate the Constitution, trample 


on free speech and stamp out the right to. 


dissent. 

Wrote the 11-member court in a unani- 
mous decision: “We must respectfully 
reject the city’s attempt to engage us in 
doublespeak. Actual disruption means 
actual disruption. It does not mean ... 
imaginary disruption. The city cannot 
define disruption so as to include non-dis- 
ruption.” 

“Decorum” is no longer a legal excuse 


One day he’s threatening peaceful 
paraders with citations for walking on 
New Year’s Eve in a family parade for 
“violating the law.” The next day he’s 
denouncing religious groups serving food 
to the poor for “parading squalor.” 


The court’s message to the mayor and yy 


council: stop being bullies. Your job is to 
hear the public, not dominate it. 

I sued three mayors in 2002 and 2004 
to end a continuing history of arbitrary 
City Council abuse targeting activists. 

In one case, the mayor threatened 
members of the public waiting to speak. 
So I silently raised my hand in a mock- 
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Nazi salute. In another instance, he arrest- 
ed me for walking around the room with a 
sign and briefly whispering. I was jailed, 
but no charges were filed. 

Mayor Coonerty isn’t listening. Instead 
of apologizing and agreeing to respect the 
Constitution, he intends to spend more 
money on top of the $130,000 already 
dumped in the black hole of the city attor- 
ney’s office. In the face of the court deci- 
sion, Coonerty passes new rules that further 
limit public comment and muzzle activists. 

It’s our job to say what we need to say. 
It’s our job not to be intimidated. We 
must treat those elected as our representa- 
tives — and not as our masters. Unless we 
actually stop a meeting dead by talking at 
length off topic, we can’t be singled out 
and arrested — even if we’ve specifically 


“violated” one of the many new ad hoc - 


rules created to hush up the public. 
The courts have authorized the tools. 


It’s up to us to use them. 


It is time to welcome the First 
Amendment back to the Santa Cruz City 
Council in this time of deepening crisis 
and rising suffering. We’ve missed her. 


The court decision can be found at 
http://www .indybay .org/newsitems/20 10/12/15 
/18666771.php . 

Robert Norse is a community activist con- 
cerned with local civil liberties issues. 


Oakland Menlo Hotel Owner Charged with Arson Plot 


“I feel the charges are very 
damning. Its unbelievable 
what is going on there, and I 
am very concerned for the 
safety of the residents of the 
Menlo Hotel.” — Andrew Wolff 


by Lynda Carson 


he wealthy Tiburon owner of 
Oakland’s low-income Menlo 
Hotel has been arrested, and is fac- 
ing 10 years in prison, on suspicion of hir- 
ing someone to burn down the residential 
hotel, according to officials with the fed- 
eral Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
' Firearms and Explosives. aay 
In addition to being charged with a 
federal felony and facing 10 years in 
prison, Menlo Hotel owner Richard Earl 
Singer also faces a $125,000:fine, after 
' being: charged with one count of solicita- 
: tion. of arson. : 
Federal officials say that Singer want- 
'ed the hotel totally burned down on 
January 15, to collect a maximum insur- 
ance payment, and agreed to. pay $65,000 
to someone for burning down the hotel. 
Additionally, federal officials. say that 
two people came forward to expose the 


arson scam, one of them a former employ- 
ee of the management company running 
the hotel, known as RMD Services. 

In a phone call on January 19 to RMD 
Services, an employee who only identi- 
fied himself as Steven, said, “RMD 
Services had nothing to do with the hiring 
of anyone to burn down the Menlo Hotel, 
and Ryan Nathan, the owner of RMD 
Services, is not available for comment at 
the moment.” - 

Ryan Nathan and RMD Services 
served the residents of the Menlo Hotel 
“30 Day Notices” to vacate the property 
as recently as Dec. 15, 2010, and demand- 
ed that the residents move out of their 
housing by Jan. 15, 2011, the same day 
that federal officials now state that the 
building owner, Richard Singer, wanted 
the building set ablaze, and burned down. 

A few households are still residing in 
the Menlo Hotel, and attorney Andrew 
‘Wolff is representing at least 20 past and 
current residents of the hotel, in ongoing 
litigation with RMD Services. 

Despite the arrest of Singer, more evic- 
tions at the Menlo Hotel have continued. 

In a new development, Oakland City 
Attorney John Russo may get involved 
and file an injunction against RMD 
Services, in an effort to stop the illegal 
evictions taking place, that are in violation 
of Oakland’s rent law, Measure EE: ©” 


Attorney Andrew Wolff said, “I heard 
the news about the scam to burn down the 
hotel, and it was absolutely shocking and 
obscene. The longer I have been involved 
in litigation with Mr. Singer, the more my 
expectations have been lowered of him. At 


_ this point, I am not surprised by what hap- 


pened, and that he was arrested for trying to 
hire someone to burn down the building.” 

“My initial feeling was shock, but in 
time I feel that I am not surprised. I feel 
the charges are very damning. Its unbe- 
lievable what is going on there, and I am 
very concerned for the safety of the resi- 
dents of the Menlo Hotel.” 

Oakland Post editor and owner Paul 
Cobb said, “I would like to see some kind 
of system set up like an Amber Alert, to 
alert local agencies, tenants, and tenant 
groups of bad landlords and buildings at 
risk of arson fire, from landlords trying to 
collect on their insurance policies, such as 
in cases like this.” 

Tenants of the Menlo Hotel have been 
involved in a lawsuit against RMD 
Services over a lack of elevator service, 
bad plumbing, poor heating, roach and 
bedbug infestations, and other problems. 

The Menlo Hotel is managed and oper- 
ated by RMD Services, for Singer. Ryan 
Nathan is the founder of RMD Services 1, 
iy Die RMD Services II, LLC, and Second 


‘Chanté' Housitig® a’ service provider that 


Nathan claims has nonprofit status. 

Currently, among other properties, 
RMD Services 1, LLC, is managing and 
maintaining the Menlo Hotel and Ridge 
Hotel in Oakland for the Prize Group, 
LLC, a corporation owned by Singer. 
Singer also owns the Hotel Des Arts and 
Olympic Hotel in San Francisco. 

According to records, 70 to 80 resi- 
dents of the Ridge Hotel in Oakland have 
also filed suit against RMD Services for 
poor housing conditions at that hotel. 

Singer appeared in U.S. District Court 
in Oakland on Thursday, January 20, for a 
detention hearing, after being charged 
with one count. of solicitation of arson, 
which is also a federal felony. 

Singer was released from jail on bail 
on the evening of January 20, after his 
passport was surrendered, in addition to 
his posting a $700,000 secured bond 
(secured by the defendants’ property). An 


additional $500,000 unsecured bond was - 


posted by his wife Patricia Singer, and his 
mother Gloria Singer (as co-signers), on 
January 20, also as part of his bail. 

Singer is a wealthy man who resides in 
the hills of Tiburon on Mark Terrace, in a 
four-bedroom home worth $2.1 million, 
with a swimming pool in the backyard. 


Lynda Carson may be contacted at ten- 
antsrule@yahoo.com 
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They Too Have 
Dreams 


They are flesh and blood, just like you. 
They have hearts and souls and, at one 
time, they too had dreams. What hap- 

pened to those dreams? 


by Judy Andreas 


Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 

Enwrought with golden and silver light, 

The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 

Of night and light and the half light, 

I would spread the cloths under your feet: 

- But I, being poor, have only my dreams; 

I have spread my dreams under your feet; 

Tread softly because you tread on my dreams. 
— William Butler Yeats 


eople regard them as eyesores. Homeless people 

litter your landscape. They seek refuge in door- 

ways and on park benches. You turn away from 

them in disgust. You step over them with 
thoughts of condemnation. You see them as less than 
human. You see them as a visual nuisance. “They created 
their situations,” you tell yourself. 

How easily you rationalize your inhumanity. 

No, my friends, they are people. They are flesh and 
blood, just like you. They have hearts and souls and, per- 
haps, at one time, they too had dreams. What happened to 
those dreams? 

Why are these human beings on the street? Why are 
they destitute? Why are they cold and hungry? Perhaps 
it’s not for you to know and certainly not for you to 
judge. But don’t turn away. It’s a very short distance 
from your warm living room to the street. 

When my children were small, I would spend one 
Saturday a month volunteering at a soup kitchen in New 
York City. Sometimes I would bring my children with me. 

The first time I worked at Saint Ignatius Church, I had 
no idea what to expect. I, and the other volunteers, scur- 
ried around preparing a meal that consisted of hot soup, a 
sandwich, a hard-boiled egg, coffee and dessert. 

Since the winter had not yet settled over New York, 
we set up tables outside. And then the people arrived. It 
was a line that never ended. It was a line of ragged cloth- 
ing and hungry mouths. 

“The line never stops,” I said to a co-worker. She nod- 


ded. I wondered if I could ever become desensitized to 
the specter before me. No, never. 

Many of the homeless people I’ve met have been 
physically ill and mentally disabled. Some of them have 
drowned their despair in liquor or drugs. Some of them 
have shared their dreams. Some of them do not speak. 

Judge not lest ye be judged. 

There are limited services for the homeless populace. 
In the eyes of the public, they are merely “useless feed- 
ers.” They have been cast out on the street by a cold and 
indifferent society. They have been cast out on the street 
by people who rail against humanity. They have been 
cast aside by people who are quick to point a finger 
halfway around the world — people who write screaming 
screeds, while on their street, humanity bleeds. 

And now, my youngest son is 23 and he has a female 
friend who volunteers at a homeless shelter. Last week, 
my son Jesse accompanied Heather on her mission of 


mercy. They cooked dinner for the group and slept at the 
shelter. In the morning they cooked breakfast. After 


breakfast, the people are tossed back out on the street. 
“Homeless people are just like us,” he told me, after 
this encounter. But that wasn’t all he had to say. He had a 
tragic story to tell. Jesse told me about the man with the 
colostomy. A policeman had approached the man, assum- 
ing that the bulge under his clothes was a bottle of liquor. 


A homeless woman endures a rainstorm on a wet, cold sidewalk in San Francisco. 
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He demanded that the man hand it over. The man was 
confused and stood immobilized. 

The policeman grew angry at what he interpreted to be 
lack of compliance. He repeated his order. The man 
looked at him with childlike innocence. The policeman 
could no longer contain his rage. He punched the man in 
what he assumed was the contraband. The man died. 
There were no charges brought against the policeman. 


Oh, what'll you do now, my blue-eyed son? 

And what’ll you do now, my darling young one? 

I’m a-goin’ back out ‘fore the rain starts a-fallin’, 

I'll walk to the depths of the deepest dark forest, 

Where the people are many and their hands are all empty, 
Where the pellets of poison are flooding their waters, 
Where the home in the valley meets the damp dirty prison, 
The executioner’s face is always well-hidden 

Where hunger is ugly, where souls are forgotten, 
Where black is the color and none is the number, 

And I'll tell it and think:it.and speak it and breathe,it,, 
Reflect it from the mountain so all souls can see tt, 
Then I'll stand on the ocean until I start sinkin’, 

But I'll know my song well before I start singin’, 

And it’s a hard, it’s a hard, it’s a hard, it’s a hard, 

It’s a hard rain’s a-gonna fall. 


— Bob Dylan, “A Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall” 


A Life Made Richer by Close Relationships with the Poor 


There she was sitting on 
Sixth Avenue, in a cold and 
uninvolved city, a rejected 
22-year-old whose horrors I 
could barely imagine. That 
moment became a religious 
experience: “We are all one.” 


by Judy Andreas 


he day was a gift. It was 

December in New York, the 

time of year when snow and 

cold typically chase thoughts of 
spring into nostalgia. However, on this 
day, the weather was reminiscing. It was 
55 degrees and I was strolling leisurely up 
Sixth Avenue, looking in shop windows 
and smiling at the passers-by. 

It was then that I saw her. She was sit- 
ting on the sidewalk behind a sign. A little 
cup was placed next to her. The cup con- 
tained a few paltry coins. The sign said, 
“Please help me. I am homeless.” Her 
head was down as if she were hiding her 
face. However, she could not hide her 
hopelessness. 

_ | put a few dollars in her cup and sat 

down beside her. We began talking. I 
asked her if drugs was one of the reasons 
that she was on the street. 

She replied, “No, my mother and step- 
father are the reasons I am on the street.” 


Her eyes were clear and I knew she 
was telling the truth. My mind filled in the 
blanks of the story. I sat on the street with 
her and we talked. 

She said, “I am 22 years old.” The 
words cut deep into my soul. 

My son is 22 years old and his world 
overflows with love. I wanted to give her 
a meal, a bed, a home, a family — some 
hope. Instead, I discussed her options with 
Social Services. She seemed grateful for 
the money and the words. I felt a tremen- 
dous sadness and inadequacy. 

Homelessness is common in New York 
City. I do not know the statistics and I 
almost do not care. Statistics are cold and 
unfeeling. Statistics do not describe the 
lost, lonely and confused. Statistics do not 
describe the look on this young woman’s 
face. One homeless person is one home- 
less person too many. 

As achild, I lived in a beautiful brown- 
stone in Brooklyn. Several of the rooms 
had bay windows, and crystal chandeliers 
adorned the lower level. It was a beautiful 
house and yet, for me, it was never a 
home. I looked at my friends in small 
apartments and envied the real or imag- 
ined ‘“‘coziness.” Was it merely a projec- 
tion of my longing? 

When I graduated from college, my 
first act was to pack and leave my family 
and move in with a couple of friends in 
the East Village. On the visual level, the 
apartment left much to be desired. On the 
emotional level, it was a palace. The word 


“home” had found a definition. 

My mother came to visit me. “How 
could you move from such beautiful sur- 
roundings to this squalor?” She would have 
said worse, but my mother did not curse. 
My mother could not have understood what 
I was experiencing. My words would have 
been useless, and what’s worse, hurtful. 

That apartment on East 7th Street was 
my first home. Eventually, when I mar- 
ried and had children, I tried to create an 
environment in which my children would 
feel loved and validated. There were 
many financially lean years of single par- 
enting but they were rich with love. “You 
can’t love them enough.” 

I have worked in Social Services and 
have intimately interacted with the disen- 
franchised. I have developed close and 
caring relationships with people who soci- 
ety regards as nuisances and freeloaders. I 
have learned the reasons for their pain and 
heartache and, what might be labeled, 
“poor choices.” 

My life has been enriched by these 
relationships, and when the day came to 
close each case, a piece of each person 
lingered behind and I was made greater 
and richer for having known them. They 
gave me as much as I gave to them, 
maybe more, though they would have had 
a difficult time owning that reality. 

And there she was sitting on Sixth 
Avenue, in a cold and uninvolved city, a 
rejected 22-year-old whose horrors | 
could barely imagine. That moment 


became a religious experience — an expe- 
rience of a sentence I have parroted emp- 
tily in my past. “We are all One.” 

As I walked away, I turned once to look 
back. Her head was down once more and 
people were passing her as if she were 
invisible. I felt an emptiness inside. I had 
left a part of me sitting on Sixth Avenue on 
that beautiful, spring-like December day. 
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Perilous Choices in an Era of Economic Decline 


A homeless man and his dog ask for food in San Francisco. 
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Signs of economic decline include the high level of unem- 
ployment, the tens of millions who have lost their homes, 
and a shell-shocked populace burdened by exorbitant debt. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


he United States’ current eco- 
nomic doldrums threaten the 
nation’s long-term viability. 
And it is obvious to me that we 
need to implement major economic and 
social reforms if disaster is to be averted. 

The signs of stagnation and decline 
stemming from the nation’s economic 
weakness are both numerous, and, deeply 
troubling. They include the persistent high 
level of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, the tens of millions of people who 
have. lost their homes, expanding debt at 
every level of government, massive annual 
trade imbalances, and a shell-shocked pop- 
ulace burdened by exorbitant debt. 

However much the stock market has 
gone up in the past year or so, the destruc- 
tive impact of the recent Great Recession 
continues to haunt the pocketbooks and 
lives of most citizens. Recognition that 
the federal government’s debt load has 
climbed to $100,000 for each individual 
citizen is also a growing source of alarm 
among those who understand its long- 
term, negative ramifications. 

Those who wonder what such ramifi- 
cations might be should consider the cur- 
rent dilemmas of Greece and Ireland, or 
even the hardships faced by residents of 
the former Soviet Union in the immediate 
aftermath of that particular empire’s 
inglorious collapse. 

Here in the United States these days, 
fear and uncertainty about the economy 
dominate daily life, and few serious con- 
versations go on beyond a few minutes 
before one or all the participants mention 
some aspect of the financial uncertainty 
that haunts our lives. As a result, workers 
in virtually every sector of our society are 
experiencing unprecedented anxiety. And 
this includes many of those employed in 
industries and occupations that have 
heretofore been considered safe havens 
from economic distress. 

Much of the anxiety is obviously tied 
to the nation’s stubbornly high rate of 
unemployment. Government statistics 
indicate that approximately one out of 
every ten workers is unemployed. Thus, 
virtually every citizen knows someone 
who is out of work, with few prospects of 
being employed any time soon. 

Hunger is another source of anxiety and 
suffering. Last year, 17 percent of U.S. 


households experienced significant food 
insecurity. One in every four children in 
the nation resides in a home suffering 
chronic food insecurity. Food banks and 
shelters do what they can to provide assis- 
tance to those in need, but there are few 
indications that this problem will disappear 
for the next several years. 

The chaos permeating the housing sec- 
tor, which is engaged in a slow-motion 
collapse, 1s an additional] major source of 
anxiety and fear. Millions of homeowners 
are “underwater” on their mortgages 
because they owe more on their homes 
than they are currently worth. Moreover, 
the bewildering dilemma of those caught 
in this economic tsunami is being made 
worse by the continuing downward drift 
in the value of their homes. 

Millions have been evicted from their 
homes because they could no longer 
afford to pay their mortgages, and current 
projections indicate that several millions 
more will lose their homes during the next 
three to four years. Moreover, each home 
lost because of unemployment, or a 
bank’s foreclosure, deals yet another 
wound to the neighborhood in which it is 
located because of the corresponding 
decline in taxes collected by municipal 
governments already strapped for cash. At 
this point, there seems to be no clear end 
point for the downward spiral in govern- 
ment and community resources due to the 
ominously expanding housing crisis. 

The net result of crises such as the 
imploding housing market is that the 
United States is in an economically weak- 
ened state compared to recent decades. On 
the other hand, China, India, and several 
South American and African nations are 
amassing impressive economic clout via 
rapidly expanding economies. — 

Moreover, current economic trends 
indicate that during the decades immedi- 
ately ahead, such locales will pose seri- 
ous, and possibly destabilizing, economic 
competition for the United States. 

Unfortunately, most indications are that 
the full ramifications of economic chal- 
lenges emanating from previously poor and 
downtrodden sectors of the world are barely 
understood by this nation’s leaders, and 
even less so by most citizens. 

The jingoistic, know-nothing, angry 
and irrational Tea Party partisans can be 
cited to highlight the nature of our dilem- 
ma. The Tea Party crowd wants to turn 


A homeless woman asks for help to have a meal that night. 


back the clock, and re-embrace policies 
and procedures that were only barely 
appropriate when they were in use 
decades ago. Unfortunately, the world 
they seek to live in no longer exists. 

And their mantras extolling the bene- 
fits of “small government” are based on 
simplistic, if not totally ignorant, percep- 
tions of the world in which we currently 
live, not to mention the one we will inhab- 
it in the years immediately ahead. 

The China factor can be used to elabo- 
rate the point. Current commentary in 
Washington, D.C., about -China’s alleged- 
ly undervalued currency is indicative of 
broad confusion in this nation regarding 
the Middle Kingdom’s awesome econom- 


ic performance during the past three 


decades. China’s economy is not outper- 
forming ours solely because of its curren- 
cy valuation. Better organization of 
national priorities, including strategic 
investments in industries and people, is 
probably more important to China’s over- 
all economic success than the yuan’s con- 
tested valuation. / 

In any event, my best sense is that 
alarmed dialogue about China’s economic 
prowess will inevitably expand, and 
become more urgent. Moreover, as the 
full extent, and global ramifications, of 
China’s rapidly expanding economic clout 
become more readily apparent in this 
nation, the critical significance of the 
commentary presented here now will be 
more readily apparent. 

Moreover, a recent cover story in The 
Economist asserted that India’s economy 
is poised to exceed China’s in the not-too- 
distant future. Expansive, global change 
of the sort that realigns the grand, geopo- 
litical balance of power is clearly under 
way. The process will, of course, produce 
winners and losers. Economic viability 
will be one of the ultimate determinants 
for nations hoping to end up among the 
ranks of the winners. 

Much more serious attention needs to 
be devoted to the long-term viability of 
the United States in the increasingly inte- 
grated, global economic system. Given 
the nation’s abundant resources, the possi- 
bility of auspicious prosperity is on the 
so-called table. Unfortunately, the United 
States has numerous structural peculiari- 
ties that also render it vulnerable to being 
eclipsed in the economic sphere by 
nations better prepared to compete in the 
global economic arena. 

One of the most ominous early indica- 
tors regarding. the overall fitness of the 
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United States to meet the unprecedented 
challenges dead ahead is the high rate of 
unemployment in the nation. Republican 
Party spokespersons, and their running- 
dog Tea Party accomplices, lay much of 
the blame for high unemployment on 
President Obama’s policies. It is not clear 
whether they actually believe this to be 
the case. Some of them obviously do, but 
the probability is that the vast majority of 
those who make the charge simply find 
the nation’s first non-white president to be 
a convenient whipping boy. 

Mainstream members of the Democratic 
Party provide different explanations as to 
why the nation’s rate of unemployment 
remains worrisomely high. Their consensus 
seems to be that the business community is 
being unreasonably cautious, and that when 
that caution dissipates happy days will 
return. I beg to differ. The high U.S. unem- 
ployment rate is due to many factors; one 
of the most important being the fact that 
much of the work previously performed 
here has migrated across the globe to 
places such as India and China. Moreover, 
as Bruce Springsteen noted, those jobs are 
not coming back. 

In order to get U.S. workers back to 
work in numbers commensurate with the 
best interests of workers, and the nation at 
large, we need to acknowledge that if we 
continue along the current course, the 
inevitable outcome will be more unem- 
ployment, and precipitous national decline. 

China is not surging ahead of the United 
States in terms of productivity and overall 
economic growth because its leaders are 
unfairly manipulating their currency. If aus- 
picious prosperity could be achieved by 
such a simple maneuver, the United States, 
and much of Western Europe, would be 
aggressively engaged in doing the same. 
The Chinese are outperforming us because 
their system is better suited to compete in 
the global arena than ours. 

Given this, U.S. leaders in every sector 
need to devote far more attention to study- 
ing the Chinese system, and far less to 
accusing them of improper trading prac- 
tices. Our leaders need to acquire better 
understanding of the manner in which the 
Chinese coordinate government and busi- 
ness operations such that they function as 
a unified entity, easily capable of domi- 
nating would-be competitors. 

Our current economic strategies are not 
sufficient to withstand the challenge. 
Therefore, we need to implement major 
reforms, or prepare to be eclipsed, proba- 
bly during the decade dead ahead. 
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Story by Joan Clair 


he book club meeting took place 

in the library of a senior center in 

a small, American city. Five peo- 

ple were in attendance. Sarah 
Hart, the moderator, the only self-professed 
Christian in the group, was a woman in her 
60s who jogged each morning for several 
miles. Sally Lumington, who looked like a 
piece of Victorian china from the frills in 
her clothing, was in her mid-80s, but 
looked 20 years younger. 

Joey Kruse, an unemployed construc- 
tion worker in his late 50s not ready to 
retire, always came dressed like he was 
ready to go to work. Mary Pipe, a retired 
teacher who was always talking about how 
she couldn’t make ends meet or find any 
work, was small but ferocious. Marsha 
Able, a woman in her early 90s, was 
admired for the way she was able to get 
around by herself in her wheelchair. 

It was Sarah Hart who had proposed to 
the group that they read and discuss the 
novel Jn His Steps, written by Charles 
Monroe Sheldon and first published in 
1896. It had taken a bit of persuasion, but 
Sarah had convinced the group that-even 
though most of them did not consider 
themselves Christians, the book addressed 
many of the economic and social issues 
the Great Recession was raising for 
Americans, especially for the newly poor, 

‘unemployed and homeless. 

After some discussion, the group finally 
- agreed and met to discuss the book a few 
weeks later. Sarah Hart opened the meeting 
with a summary of the book’s contents. 

She said, “Reverend Henry Maxwell, 
the minister of a prosperous mainstream 
church in an American city, is interrupted 
by a knock on his door one morning while 
he is preparing his sermon. Looking out a 
window, he sees a man who, in his own 
words, looks like a ‘tramp’ — shabby and 
ill-dressed. On opening the door, the man 
tells him he is homeless and needs a job. He 
asks if the minister can help him. Reverend 
Maxwell responds that he does all his own 
chores and doesn’t know of any jobs for the 
man, apologizing to him as he says this and 
wishing him good luck.” 

“What happens next?” Sarah asks, 
looking at the others. 

Joey Kruse responds. “What happens 
next is the shabbily dressed man shows up 
in the church the following Sunday and, 
after the minister’s sermon, addresses the 
congregation. The minister, Reverend 
Maxwell, reflects that the church is ‘toler- 
ably familiar with this sort of humanity 
out on the street’ but not inside the church 


sanctuary. No one tries to stop him from- 


speaking, however. 

“The shabbily dressed man tells his 
story. Ten months ago, he lost his job as a 
printer. A new linotype machine had been 
invented which eliminated his job. Six 
other men who lost their jobs as a result of 
this killed themselves in the course of a 
year, he says. His wife had died in the ten- 
ement where they lived, and his daughter 
was staying with a family until he could 
find work. He’d tried to find work in the 
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This painting by renowned street artist Ace Backwords reminds us that Christ always said he would be found among the poorest. 


city, and no one had said one kind word to 
him, except the minister. 

“The man said he wondered what the 
words of one of the hymns the church 
members sang meant to them in light of 
the way they lived their lives — buying 
expensive clothes, spending money for 
luxuries and vacations, while people were 
homeless and walking the streets trying to 
find jobs. The hymn went: >> 


‘All for Jesus, all for Jesus, 

All my being’s ransomed powers, 
All my thoughts, and all my doings, 
All my days, and all my hours.’ 


“The man collapses on the floor of the 
church and dies two days later after the 
minister gets him medical attention and 
takes him into his home.” 

“ T wonder,” said Mary Pipe, “if any of 
the top one percent of the wealthiest people 
in this country call themselves Christians or 
go to church? Remember what one of the 
characters says in the book about churches? 
‘They are not with the people. They are 
with the aristocrats, with the men of money. 
The trusts and monopolies have their great- 
est men in the churches. The ministers as a 
class are their slaves!’ 

“T’ll bet that’s still true of many of the 
wealthiest churches today and the people 
who attend them. They just want to look 
good in public.” 

“Today I don’t think as many people in 
public positions care if they’re called 
Christians or not,” said Joey. “At least not 
people in business. Probably more politi- 
cians think the label will get them some- 
where.” 

“Well, it’s pretty hard to understand,” 
replied Mary Pipe, “if the wealthiest people 
in this country do call themselves 
Christians, why they aren’t willing to make 
more sacrifices and give more of their 
money to help the poor and those in need.” 

“Good question,” said Sarah Hart. 
“Why don’t we go on with the story and 
find out more.” 

“T’ll continue,” said Sally Lumington, 
who looked like she belonged in a church 
pew herself from around the time the 
book was written at the end of the last 
century. 

“With the man’s death, a great change 
takes place in Reverend Maxwell,” Sally 
said. “The following Sunday, he tells his 
congregation that he has decided to take a 


pledge. The pledge is, for one year he 
won’t do anything before asking the ques- 
tion, ‘What would Jesus do?’ He pledges 
to carry out whatever he discerns as the 
response to this question to the best of his 
ability, regardless of positive or negative 
results to himself. He urges other mem- 
bers of his congregation to take this 
pledge with him and offers to meet with 


“them after the’ service is’over. To his sur- 


prise, many of the most prominent and 
affluent members of his church meet with 
him after the service.” 

“OK,” said Sarah Hart. “Unless any- 
one objects, now let’s discuss what hap- 
pens to the people who take the pledge. 
What changes, if any, take place in their 
lives?” 

“A lot of changes,” Mary Pipe said. 
“T’ll begin with Alexander Powers. He’s a 
church member who’s a superintendent of 
railroad shops. After he takes the pledge, 
he resigns from his position because of 
his discovery of favoritism towards cer- 
tain shippers and a violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Law. He reports 
these violations and offers to testify 
against the guilty parties.” 

“All right,” said Marsha Able. “Then 
there’s Edward Norman, another pledge 
taker, who is the editor of a major news- 
paper in the city. After he takes the 


pledge, he loses a large number of sub- | 


scribers after deciding to no longer print 
‘accounts of crime with detailed descrip- 
tions, or scandals in private life.’ 

“He also states that ‘henceforth the 
paper’s support or lack of support of any 
political measure will be based on the 
question, ‘Is this measure in accordance 
with the spirit and teachings of Jesus as 
the author of the greatest standard of 
life?’ He also says, ‘The moral side of 
every political question will be considered 
its most important side’ in the newspa- 
per’s reporting.” 

“Good for him,” said Sally Lumington. 
“But the one I like best is Rachel 
Winslow, a great singer in Reverend 
Maxwell’s church. It’s generally believed 
that her ‘great natural ability would have 
made her one of the foremost opera 
singers of the age,’ but she decides to 
consecrate her voice to ‘the Master’s ser- 
vice’ and works with her music in the 
poorest and most crime-ridden section of 
the city. 


“A Bishop, who himself leaves an 
affluent post to work with the poor after 
taking the pledge, comments that poor 
people otherwise would never hear her 
because of the huge amount of money that 
would have been charged to go to one of 
her performances.” 

“T like the change that takes place with 
Rachel Winslow,” Joey Kruse said, “and 
also with Milton Wright, a prosperous 
merchant, who after taking the pledge, 
revises his business code to include the 
following precepts with the title: What 
Jesus Would Probably Do in Milton 
Wright’s Place as a Business Man. 

‘1. He would engage in the business 
first of all for the purpose of glorifying 
God, and not for the primary purpose of 
making money. 

‘2. All money that might be made he 
would never regard as his own, but as 
trust funds to be used for the good of 
humanity.” 

“Does any of this seem relevant to 
what’s going on today?” Sarah Hart 
asked. 

“IT can answer that question,” Mary 
Pipe replied. “I try to read the newspapers 
about what’s going on, not only in our 
city, but all over the country. I can tell 
you there was a lot of commentary about 
the recent California governor’s race in 
which a billionaire business candidate lost 
after putting $142 million of her own 
money into the campaign!” 

“Tell us about it,’ Sarah Hart said. 

“Well, one commentator said that $142 
million represented about 14 percent ‘of 
the $963 million that Governor 
Schwarznegger cut... in a final round of 
bloodletting’ [Tammerlin Drummond, 
West County Times, 11/6/2010]. 

“One so-called average citizen was 
reported as saying, ‘If she had spent her 
millions trying to help the poor, we’d be a 
lot better off today.’ Another newspaper 
commentator called the amount of money 
spent on winning the recent elections 
‘staggeringly obscene and downright 
immoral considering the lingering eco- 
nomic woes of much of the electorate’ 
[Dan K. Thomasson, The Examiner, 
10/29/2010].” 

“So Milton Wright’s business code 
seems relevant to people today?” Sarah 
Hart asked. 
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It’s Crazy to Jail Those Who Need Mental Health Care 


The prison system is a poor 
substitute for housing and 
mental health treatment. 


by Paul Boden, organizing director, 
Western Regional Advocacy Project 


he Western Regional Advocacy 
Project (WRAP) has been docu- 
menting the increases of mental- 
ly ill people in local jails as a 
result of diminished funding for mental 
health treatment and housing, escalation 
of “nuisance crime” enforcement by 
police and private security forces, and 
expansion of mental health courts. 

The scale of this issue is enormous. It 
is reported that the Los Angeles County 
Jail alone houses 3,000 mentally ill peo- 
ple a night. According to the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, as many as 64 percent of 
people in jails nationwide have mental 
health problems. 

In the 1980s and early 1990s, people 
with severe mental illness made up 6-7 
percent of the jail population. In the last 
five years, this percentage has climbed to 
16-30 percent. 

Nationwide, there are three times as 
many people with mental illness in pris- 
ons as there are in hospitals. Forty percent 
of people with severe mental illness have 
been imprisoned at some point in their 
lives; and 90 percent of those incarcerated 
with a mental illness have been incarcer- 
ated more than once, while 30 percent 
have been incarcerated ten times or more. 

We at WRAP see this ever-increasing 
incarceration of mentally ill people as part 
of a trend toward using the criminal jus- 
tice system to address health and socioe- 
conomic needs. On the ground, this means 
that mentally ill homeless people who 
lack adequate access to housing and. treat- 
ment services are vulnerable to getting 
caught in the criminal justice system, 
especially arrest or citation under local 
“quality of life” or “nuisance crime” laws 
that include bans on sitting or lying on 
sidewalks, panhandling, and loitering. 
Often, the seriousness of these infractions 
is escalated to “failure to appear” bench 
warrants, which require jail time. 

To gain a clearer understanding of the 
scope of the problem, we are conducting 
outreach to self-identified mentally ill 
people, service providers, justice system 
employees, lawyers and researchers. We 


needs food, shelter and, at 
some point, medicine. 


by Buford Buntin 


f Trent Lott wants to pay all that 
money for his health care, Jet him, 
though health care for members of 
Congress is paid for already by our 
tax dollars. The millions of Americans 
who don’t serve in Congress, those of us 
who work hard and don’t get paid, or 
who are disabled and really don’t get 
paid, except maybe some bare minimum 
pittance, don’t quite understand why we 
can’t have health coverage. 
We’re human too, at least as human 
as the well-off Mr. Lott and his cronies. I 
say let him go down and see the hungry 
Standing in line at San Francisco soup 
kitchens, some with their children, others 
elderly and hobbled. . 
But I doubt he’d get the point. He 
would probably say something like, “Oh, 
the kids and the old people deserve it. But 
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Life is simple — everybody © 


- that the situation exists at all, when Trent 


Jails have become the dumping ground for countless people with mental health problems. 


have also conducted a literature review of 
Department of Justice reports and periodi- 
cal pieces. We were stunned to learn that 
never before has there been systematic 
outreach to self-identified mentally ill 
homeless people about this issue. 


During the month of August 2010, 


WRAP did street outreach with 253 self- 
identified mentally ill homeless people in 
six cities: Portland, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
Denver. The National Consumer Advisory 
Board of the National Health Care for the 
Homeless Council is doing 350 more in 
seven cities across the country. We cur- 
rently have a small sampling of online 
surveys from 36 service providers. 

The initial responses tell us we need to 
bring together all the concerned members 
of local communities and finally start to 
reverse this trend. Here’s just some of 
what the street outreach found: 

« 76 percent of respondents reported 
being stopped, arrested, or cited due to 
“quality of life” offenses. 

* 60 percent reported being harassed 
by private security (usually hired by 
Business Improvement Districts). 


what about the able-bodied, the young, the 
strong here? Isn’t it shameful?” 
The only thing that’s shameful to me is 


and his Mississippi mansion, and his town- 
house in Georgetown or Virginia or wher- 
ever, lives in the lap of it while Mississippi 
has countless people in poverty he’s ignor- 
ing, probably even deploring. 

Nancy Pelosi visited Glide Methodist 
Church in San Francisco with its array of 
social services, including its marvelous 
soup kitchen that feeds thousands of peo- 
ple every month for free. 

The deposed speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives is an example 
of public service we need more of: more 
Democrats, more Peace-and-Freedom 
Party Congress members, fewer pontifi- 
cating aristocrats ignoring the needs of 
the indigent, trying to cut off their ser- 
vices so they’ll either increase their 
homeless number, move on or die. 

Life is simple — everybody needs 
food, shelter and, at some point, medi- 
cine. 

Wake up, Republicans. 


¢ 35 percent reported having ignored 
tickets issued against them. 

¢ 59 percent reported having bench 
warrants issued for their arrest. 

* 22 percent reported having outstand- 
ing warrants at the time of the survey. 

¢ 21 percent reported being incarcerat- 
ed while 5 percent reported being referred 
to a program when brought before court. 

¢ 29 percent reported losing their 
housing or being discharged from a pro- 
gram due to incarceration. 

This closely mirrors the experiences 
reported by service providers even though 
they were not all in the same cities: 

¢ Almost 20 percent of service 
providers report that their clients’ interac- 
tions with police occur because they 
appear to be homeless. 

* More than 60 percent of service 
providers report that their clients’ interac- 
tions with police occur because of drink- 
ing-related offenses 

* 30 percent of service providers 
report that their clients interact with 
police because they are loitering, 16 per- 
cent report interactions because of jay- 
walking, and 16 percent for trespassing. 

* 44 percent of service providers 
report that 50 percent or more of their 
clients have outstanding tickets. 

* 74 percent of service providers 
report that at least 70 percent of their 
clients have been arrested. 

By looking at and analyzing the expe- 
riences of the clients and of the service 
providers and relating these to the 
research that been done on issues of 
decreasing access to health services and 
increasing criminalization, we will lay the 
foundation needed for all of us to come 
together and finally begin to dispel the 
myth that mental illness and homelessness 
are the result of people choosing a 
lifestyle, and that service providers are 
incompetent. These claims have gone 
unanswered far too long and the result, as 
we all see, is killing us. 

While re-funding housing and treat- 
ment services might seem to be a logical 
response, local and state governments, 
with the support of the U.S. Department 
of Justice, have instead been implement- 
ing Homeless and Mental Health courts. 
In the last 10 years, the number of Mental 
Health courts in the United States has 
increased from four to 120. 

In theory, the mental health court sys- 
tem is a collaborative effort between 


ee 
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judges, prosecutors, defense attorneys, 
caseworkers, and mental health profes- 
sionals aimed at figuring out an appropri- 
ate treatment plan for the offender. 

Some recent studies suggest that mental 
health courts substantially reduce recidi- 
vism, and others have shown that participa- 
tion in mental health court increased defen- 
dants’ access to long-term care. This would 
seem to disprove the whole services-resis- 
tant argument, which is so prevalent in the 
creation of these courts. 

However, mental health courts also 
have significant drawbacks. In order to 
gain access to the mental health court, 
defendants must plead guilty to the crime 
they are accused of and agree to adhere to 
the court’s recommendations, or be 
remanded to the traditional court. 


These conditions are coercive and can - 


also perpetuate the criminalization of peo- 
ple with mental illness. As one service 
provider noted, “In Mental Health court, 
people are often ‘remanded to custody’ for 
non-compliance with court case manage- 
ment, which includes medications. To jail 
someone for not taking medication, espe- 
cially if it is medication that causes 
extremely adverse side effects, is question- 
able from a legal standpoint, and from a 
treatment standpoint, it is barbaric. 
Everything described above then happens 
— people [lose] their income, health insur- 
ance, housing, and everything else.” 
WRAP seeks to ensure that jails do not 
replace community-based mental health 
treatment services and that the hundreds 
of millions of dollars that are currently 
funding the whole bureaucratic process of 
criminalizing people instead be applied as 
an initial down payment towards the 


housing and treatment that is not only — 


much more humane, but in the long run, 
much more affordable as well. 
We'll use our collective strengths, 
organizing, outreach, research, public 
education, artwork and direct actions. We 
will continue to expand this network of 
organizations and cities and we will train 
ourselves to ultimately bring down the 
whole oppressive system of policing poor 
people and poverty as a non-human bro- 
ken window to be discarded and replaced. 
If you or your organization would like 
to participate in either of these surveys 
contact staff at WRAP, 2940 16th Street, 
Suite 200-2, San Francisco, CA 94103. 
Phone: 415-621-2533 
Email: wrap@wraphome.org 
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Traumatized 


Passenger 
by George Wynn 


The young man 

with nervous 
caterpillar fingers 

and graduate degree 

so traumatized 

by life on the 

street told me 

every day that he didn't 
end his life 
was a success 


His plight was 
not his fault 
he'd done all the 
right things with 

the wrong results 
"And then I plunged 
into Dante's Hell 
and I can't get out 
and help ain't 

on the way." 


In the back 
of the midnight 

bus headed for 

the beach he 

pointed to my 
newspaper and 

a photo of the 
trapped Chilean 
miners. "That's me, 
that's how low I feel, 
how far down." 


Homeless at Night 


on Church Steps 
by Claire J. Baker 


How easily, 

how sadly the word 
"Sacred" 

reverts, on second glance, 

into a personification of 

SCARED! 
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Ted and Julia Williams 


by Maureen Hartmann 


There are signs of hope 
and the power of prayer 
in this crazy world. 

Julia, Ted’s mother 
prayed for ten years 

that her homeless son 
would get his life together 
so that he would want 

to see her again, 

and that he would escape 
the swamp of alcohol and drugs. 
After ten years outdoors 

he finally received 

offers of jobs and a house, and 
was emotionally ready to 

to be reunited with his mother. 
Thank you, Mother Sophia! 


For Ecumenical Peace 


Institute Protests 
by Claire J. Baker 


I haven't proned my elderly 
sheet-covered body on 
Oakland's City Hall sidewalks, 
become the living dead 
protesting "war of choice" 

in Afghanistan, bungling 

in Iraq, America's Big Stick 
whacking, cracking! 


Yet, dear beleaguered world, 
in spirit and despair 

I have joined you, 
sidewalk prone, 

every bone aching, 
forsaking ease ... Please 
see my body lying there. 


Apart 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


My own genus 


that different am I 
from all living others, 
hungry, lost. 


| Life in the Slow Lane 


by Claire J. Baker 


Shopping carts provide 

no headlights for night 

no bumpers for collisions 

no roof over bedding, no 
thick tires for smoother push 
no plush lambskin covering a 
too cold/too hot handle. 


Thus, folks, the challenge, 
the call — not how to enter 
"the fast lane" 

but how to proceed at all. 


Out of Step 


by Sue Ellen Pector 


in Street Spirit 


HUD?’s Trojan Horse 


from page | 


In addition, if the Rental Housing 
Revitalization Act is passed into law, pub- 
lic housing projects across the nation may 
end up privatized, saddled with huge debt, 
and exposed to bank foreclosure. 

The supporters of the Obama adminis- 
tration from the National Low-Income 
Housing Coalition currently have nothing 
bad to say about the latest proposals to 
privatize our nation’s public housing. 

However, it has been reported that Jon 
Gutzmann, executive director of the St. 
Paul Public Housing Authority in 
Minnesota, has plenty to say in opposition 
to the latest PETRA clone known as H.R. 
6468. Gutzmann reportedly said, “I’m 
worried about the potential unintended 
consequences of simply adding too much 


Beside angular buildings of steely might, 
out of step, sans shelter from freezing hate, 
this hunkered giant, lost in moonlight, breathes. 


Inspired by “Homeless Giant” by Eric Drooker 


_ vouchers, making public housing a wait- 


Lost 

by Sue Ellen Pector 
Returning soldier, greeted 
by bored indifference, 
arm-crossed disdain, 
nary a welcome for you. 


Your strongest part, a metal leg, 
standing in for flesh and bone, 

lost in a war you never understood. 
Your dreams stolen. 


Inspired by “GI Homecoming” by Sandow 
Birk in Street Spirit 


Library 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


We sit writing verse, 

he is here to find a 

safe spot to sleep, found 
nearly nowhere else. 
Some world this is, — 

we won’t house everyone. 


debt to the public housing portfolio.” 

Gutzman is also very concerned about 
the loss of Section 8 vouchers that should 
go to the homeless, but will go to many 
public housing tenants instead, if H.R. 
6468 is enacted into law. The Rental 
Housing Revitalization Act does not add 
any new Section 8 vouchers to be includ- | 
ed in the scheme to privatize our nation’s 
1.2 million public housing units. 

In a nutshell, if H.R. 6468 is enacted 
into law, as many as one-third of the 
public housing households in the nation 
may become eligible to receive Section 8 


ing place for people hoping to receive 
Section 8 vouchers that can be used on 
the private housing market. 

Thousands of homeless families will 
suffer in the meantime, because the 
Section 8 vouchers will go to those that | 
already have public housing, if H.R. 
6468 is enacted into law. 
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In His Steps 
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“Yes it does,” responded Joey Kruse, 
“but unfortunately, worldly success has a 
lot to do with selfishness. As Sheldon 
says in his book, ‘No one ever lived who... 
succeeded in overcoming selfishness like 
Jesus. If [people] followed Him regard- 
less of results the world would at once 
begin to enjoy a new life.’” 

“Reverend Maxwell helped others to 
enjoy life a bit more,” said Sally 
Lumington. “Once he takes the pledge, he 
decides to give up his yearly vacation. ‘He 
took the money he had been saving for the 
trip and quietly arranged for a summer 
vacation for a whole family living down in 
the Rectangle, who had never gone outside 
of the foul district of tenements.’” 

“Imagine if any of our politicians did 
that!” said Mary Pipe. “Imagine if they 
stopped taking expensive vacations, 
stopped buying expensive clothes and gave 
the greater percentage of their money to the 
poor and those in need instead!” 

“Whether or not they call themselves 
Christians,” Sarah Hart said. “Do you 
remember the passage in the book where 
we meet a man who had known the printer 
who spoke at Reverend Maxwell’s church? 
When he hears about the pledge, he says, ‘/ 
never expect to see any such sacrifices on 
the part of the church people.... I never 
found much difference between men of the 
world... and church members when it came 
to business and money making. One class is 
Just as bad as another there.’ 

“Reverend Maxwell on hearing this 


reflects sadly, ‘Was the church then so far 
from the Master that the people no longer 
found Him in the church?!’” 

“Well,” said Joey, “the church isn’t rel- 
evant to as many people anymore as at the 
time the book was written. Supposedly 
we've moved from the Piscean Age [the 
age of religion] into the Aquarian Age 
[the age of technology]. Although the 
Aquarian Age is supposed to have a 
humanitarian component, what we seem 
to be seeing more of is “technology for 
all,” or for all who can afford it, rather 
than liberty, justice, a decent livelihood 
for all and good will towards all creatures. 
Not too many seem to take following in 
the footsteps of Jesus as a call to help oth- 
ers economically as well as spiritually, or 
as a call to self-sacrifice and sharing.” 

Sarah Hart responded, “Reverend 
Maxwell’s words still seem relevant, 
though, to those who call themselves 
Christians today, as well as to those who 
live by some other moral compass. 

He says, ‘Are the Christians of 
America ready to have their discipleship 
tested? How about [those] who possess 


| Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit: | 


large wealth? Are they ready to take that 
wealth and use it as Jesus would? How 
about the men and women of great talent? 
Are they ready to consecrate that talent to 
humanity as Jesus undoubtedly would do? 

‘Ts it not a matter of personal suffering 
in some form for you that thousands of 
able-bodied, willing [people] tramp the 
streets of this city and all others, crying 
for work and drifting into crime and sui- 
cide because they cannot find it? Can you 
say that this is none of your business? Let 
each [one] look after his or her self?.... 

‘What would Jesus do in the matter of 
wealth?.... Would He be likely to live in 
great luxury and spend ten times as much 
on personal adornment and entertainment 
as He spent to relieve the needs of suffer- 
ing humanity?.... What would Jesus do 
about the great army of unemployed and 
desperate?.... Would He go his way in 
comparative ease and comfort? Would he 
say that it was none of His business? 
Would He excuse Himself from all 
responsibility to remove the causes of 
such a condition?’ “ 

“These are some of the same issues 
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that face us today,” Mary Pipe said, 
“which is why I can’t understand the peo- 
ple who are turning against the poor and 
middle class and the social services our 
government allows for them, rather than 
demanding that the very rich do their part 
in sharing with others and in being 
accountable for their wealth.” 

The book club was almost out of time. 
Sarah Hart concluded the meeting with a 
final glimpse of Reverend Maxwell’s 
vision. “He sees Human Homesickness 
coming to an end through those who are 
willing to sacrifice social distinction and 
wealth, ease and self-satisfaction and a 
Christian identity which involves no 
expense to themselves, thereby avoiding 
‘the world’s great stress of sin and trouble 
because it is too much pain to bear it.’” 

“Any identity, Christian or otherwise, 
that leads to that kind of selfishness is bet- 
ter given up,” Marsha Able said. | 

“With or without Jesus,” Joey Kruse 
said. “But then I’ve never been much of a 
believer. I just want it to happen.” 

“Good book,” Sally Lumington con- 
cluded. 
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Rallying on the steps of San Francisco City Hall, protesters demand an end to the shootings of unarmed people and mental health consumers by the SFPD. 
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Outrage Over SFPD Shooting of Randal Dunklin 


from page 1 


about his friend. He suspected incorrect 
newspaper “facts.” Cowboy was adamant 
that Dunklin isn’t the kind of guy to lash 
out at anyone with a knife. He’s a nice, 
quiet person, Cowboy said, social with a 
few friends, intelligent, reads a lot. 

Lately, Dunklin seemed frustrated by 
the discomfort of being on the street with 
two disabilities, one keeping him wheel- 
chair-bound. Though the SFPD requires 
that Cowboy and Dunklin shift belongings 
from place to place, neither of the men 
will stay in SRO hotels infested with 
roaches and bugs. Dunklin has repeatedly 
sought, and been turned away from, treat- 
ment at San Francisco General Hospital. 
Cowboy said he never noticed him hear- 
ing voices or disassociating. 

Repeated incidents of SFPD officers 
using excessive force on unarmed or men- 
tally disabled people betray a cowboy 
mentality. 

On Dec. 29, 2010, police shot and killed 
Vinh Bui, 46, a San Francisco Bayview 
man with a history of mental illness who 
approached an officer brandishing a knife- 
like object. Startled by noisy teenagers, Bui 
apparently “very lightly injured” a 14-year- 
old girl with a scalpel-like blade. 

Only three weeks later, on Jan. 22, 
2011, a woman driver chased by police 
smashed into a Daly City home. As she 
backed her vehicle up, striking an officer, 
police shot and critically injured her. 

Shocked by these shootings, organizers 
Jeremy Miller and Mesha Monge-Irizarry, 
longtime friends and co-leaders of 
“Education Not Incarceration” and the 
Idriss Stelley Foundation, galvanized a 
community of outraged activists on Dr. 
Martin Luther King’s birthday, Jan. 17, 
2011, to protest the SFPD’s excessive use 
of force. Miller told me that, consistent 
with the rally’s purpose, Dr. King, in his “T 
have.a Dream” speech, condemned “the 
unspeakable horrors of police brutality.” 

A decade earlier, on June 13, 2001, 
Mesha Monge-Irizarry’s mentally ill, 
honor student son, Idriss Stelley, was shot 
48 times by nine police officers inside San 
Francisco’s Metreon Theater. Mesha con- 


_verted her crippling post-traumatic stress _ 


into tireless advocacy for shooting victims’ 
families and a campaign promoting police 


reform and mandatory mental health train- 
ing programs for the SFPD. (In an act of 
incomprehensible insensitivity, the SFPD 
recently released a tutorial video featuring 
the Idriss Stelley murder.) 

On Jan. 17, 2011, Dr. King’s birthday, 
about 150 marchers led by Miller, Monge- 
Irizarry, and poet Dee Allen, chanted the 
names of human targets harmed or killed 
by the police — Amadou Diallo, Rodney 
King, and Camryn Boyd. 

The march proceeded north from the 
corner where the Dunklin shooting 
occurred outside the Department of Public 
Health Behavioral Health Services 
Building, then went down 10th Street to 
San Francisco City Hall. 

Monge-Irizarry, Miller and Lydia 
Heather Blumberg shared the M.C. role 
and introduced the rally speakers. 
Advocates for the victims of police vio- 
lence, many of whom had personally 
experienced police assault and false 
imprisonment, spoke, cheered, and per- 
formed poetry. 

For Miller and Monge-Irizarry, this 
rally builds toward a meeting on February 
1 focusing on the creation of a task force 
pushing for innovative methods to create 
block-by-block, grass-roots community 
justice and “healthy” civilian-monitored 
police accountability. 

“We're looking at a vote of no confi- 
dence in the current composition of the 
Police Commission and the Office of 
Citizen Complaints,” said Miller. 

Bureaucratic blockage at every level of 
the criminal justice system offers scant 
redress for police assaults upon mentally 
disabled persons and innocents on streets 
and in jails. 

At the rally, a collective intake of 
breath accompanied Sala Haqueeyah’s 
description of her torture at the S.F. Hall 
of Justice — her face was bashed into a 
wall, her tooth was chipped, and she was 


. left to sleep on a floor with half a blanket, 


worried about her infant child at home. 
For her and another victim who testified 
that she was humiliated by a cavity 
search, false arrest resulted in no charges. 

Supervisors John Avalos and Ross 
Mirkarimi’s speeches expressed outrage at 
the shooting of a disabled man. On 
February 3, at 10:00 a.m., they will co- 
sponsor a Public Safety Committee hear- 
ing to look into the matter. 


The rally represented “the launching of 
a citywide task force,” said Monge- 
Irizarry. She is advocating that a coalition 
be formed to address police misconduct 
and mental health issues, involving the 
San Francisco Mental Health Association, 
possibly the Public Defender’s Office, and 
other grassroots organizations. 

Michael Gause, associate director of 
the Mental Health Association (MHA), 
said the MHA has “formed a partnership 
with the Public Defender’s Office, the 
Coalition on Homelessness, Caduceus 
Justice, and the Mental Health Board, and 
other stakeholders.” 

Gause called for “concrete solutions to 
aggression against mental heath con- 
sumers by the Police Department.” He 
said that mental illness and health issues 
affect almost 25 percent of Americans. 
Excessive force by SFPD officers could 
be perpetrated on anyone. 

Gause called for “a real dialogue about 
crisis intervention,” insisting that all offi- 
cers should undergo training. “Until July 
of 2010,” he added, “SFPD had 40-hour 
police crisis-intervention training. Only 
four people ... were shot in the ten years 
that that was in place. Since July, three 
mental health consumers have already 
been shot.” The program should be imme- 
diately refunded, he said. 

Calling for “real cultural change within 
the police department,” he said the task 
force asks for three things at minimum: 


1. New, comprehensive, crisis-inter- 


vention training for all officers provided 
by mental health consumers. 

2. Independent investigations into the 
recent shootings. 

3. Increased funding for first respon- 
ders to crises. Gause said, “When you call 
Mobile Crisis, which has been cut to the 
bone, they say, ‘Call the police.’” Mobile 
Crisis, not police, should respond first to 
mental health situations. 

Mental Health Association Executive 
Director Eduardo Vega, hosting the task 
force meeting February 1, offered several 
proposed solutions in absentia. 

At their National Policy Summit in 
June 2010, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police (IACP) offered proto- 
cols for police departments nationwide. In 
their analysis, people with psychotic 
symptoms want to be left alone. They yell 
because they are frightened of people per- 


secuting them. Intervention by force is the 
worst-case scenario. Crisis intervention 
officers or teams lift the burden of messy, 
unpredictable interventions that steal time 
from a cop’s busy day. 

The best progressive programs employ 
full-time, ride-along, first-responders — 
dedicated mental health professionals 
trained in nonviolent crisis intervention 
with mentally ill people. Two back-up 
police officers accompany them. Guns are 
left in the vehicle. 

Helyanna Brooke, executive director of 
the San Francisco Mental Health Board, 
echoed Gause, in recalling that ten years 
ago, “MaryKate Connor, Jennifer 
Friedenbach, and others” started a crisis- 
intervention training for police, as a col- 
laboration between the mental health 
department and the police force. Veteran 
SFPD officers said it was the most valu- 
able training they ever had. It kept down 
shootings of mentally ill persons until the 
program’s defunding in 2010 sparked a 
resurgence. Miller and others feel the 
money exists in the SFPD, the City’s most 
heavily funded government entity. 

Whatever is lacking, money or will, 
“we must provide this training for our 
officers,” Brooke urged. 

Brooke outlined effective techniques 
for dealing with people in psychiatric 
crises. Keep a good distance. Notice cues: 
Are they looking left or right, unaware of 
the officer? Ask if they’re hearing voices 
and what the voices are saying. Lower 
your tone to trigger the human reaction to 
speak quietly, stop body movement, and 
pay attention. Such information prepares 
officers for unexpected situations. 

The uphill battle to redress what Miller 
calls a “diseased police bureaucracy” is 
aggravated by the outgoing mayor’s 
appointment of SFPD Chief George 
Gascon to the position of district attorney 
after he gave thumbs up to his officers’ 
shooting of Randal Dunklin. Of the absur- 
dity of Gascon’s office both investigating 
and prosecuting the Dunklin case, Bob 
Offer-Westort, organizer with the 
Coalition on Homelessness, noted dryly, 
“Gascon investigating himself.” 

Danielle Harris told me, “I am 
researching a motion for the District 
Attorney’s Office to recuse itself. If that 
motion is filed, it will be filed in court.” 
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